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Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Edward Devrient's Recollections of 
Mendelssohn. 
IV. 

< “THE SON AND STRANGER.” 

Meanwhile (during M.’s visit to England, sum- 
mer of 1859) we (the Devrients) had taken 
lodgings in the garden building attached to the 
Mendelssohn house, next to the drawing room. 
Hensel, who had returned from Italy and mar- 
ried Fanny Mendelssohn that autumn, occupied 
the rooms beyond the drawing room. So Felix, 
to his great joy, when he came home in Novem- 
ber, found us quite domesticated. He was still 
somewhat nervously affected, kept his chamber, 
and had to submit himself for some time longer 
to medical treatment. 

He had now to set to work in earnest with the 
instrumentation of the operetta (Liederspiel, vau- 
deville) which he had brought with him; while 
Fanny took in hand the composition of a little 
festival play, written by Hensel, rehearsing the 
music with usat the piano. It gave us the great- 
est delight, and the genuine dramatic calling of 
the composer rang to me in every note. 

The characters in the operetta were mainly 
cast among the members of the family: Fanny 
took that of the wife of the Mayor; Hensel was 
the Mayor; Rebecca, Lisbeth; and I, the pedlar 
Kauz. We were furthermore so fortunate as to 
gain the student Mantius, whose small but very 
beautiful tenor voice excelled in Berlin social 
parties, for the Hermann; he quietly saw his 
own account in it as a possible stepping stone to 
the theatre, and was therefore full of zeal. For 
the utterly unmusical Hensel, Felix had contriv- 
ed the joke of setting his part in a Trio upon a 
single note, but we had all sorts of difficulty and 
of fun in giving him the pitch. As it was too 
early to turn the old people out of their salcon, 
in which the piece was to be represented, the 
theatrical rehearsals had to be made partly in 
Hensel’s, partly in our rooms, upon the flat cham- 
ber floor ; but it was carried through, with much 
bother of directorship for me, and with all the 
enjoyment and the laughter which amateur com- 
edy brings with it, and in which Felix always 
went beyond us all. Stage-building, decoration 
and orchestral arrangement had to be ingenious~ 
ly managed within narrow limits. 

At last the full rehearsals on the stage, with 
orchestra, were successfully got through with, 
lighting and costumes provided for, and all seem- 
ed to go on swimmingly, when a sudden hin- 
drance interposed: I was commanded to a 
concert at the Crown Prince’s on the evening of 
our festival! These concerts usually began late 
and lasted through the supper; indeed right 
after supper the Crown Prince was in the habit 
of calling on me for German songs. This made 
it impossible for me to take part in the Lieder- 
spiel, and so the festival seemed likely to be de- 
feated ; and that too on the evening before, when 
everything was thoroughly prepared and all the 
guests invited. 





Felix received this Job’s post with consterna- 
tion, and with a chagrin amounting almost to 
anger. Unaccustomed to seeing himself crossed 
in his undertakings, he entirely lost, in his per- 
plexity, his usual consideration for the position of 
others. He wanted me to get myself released 
from the court concerts which he thought really 
was no part of my duty, &c., &c. In short, the 
performance of the operetta seemed to him for 
the time being the absolutely most important 
matter in the world. I tried to console him by 
suggesting, that 1 would make the attempt to in- 
duce the General-Intendent to let me off earlier 
than usual from the concert; and, if that were 
not practicable, that then, after the performance 
of Fanny’s little play, they should delay the Op- 
eretta—perhaps till after supper—until I came 
back from the palace. That seemed to him an 
interruption and confusion of the whole festival, 
and his excitement grew upon him so that in the 
evening, in the family circle, he began to talk 
wildly, spoke English incessantly, till all about 
him were in a state of terror. The decided tone 
of the father finally arrested the wild stream of 
talk, they got him off to bed, and a twelve hours’ 
sound sleep restored him to his normal condition. 

On the 22nd of December the “Silver Wed- 
ding” was joyfully celebrated on the part of a 
great circle of friends; to be sure, the anxiety 
as to how the evening would pass off was a damp- 
er on the pleasure of the children; but in the 
end all turned out well. Count von Redern in 
a friendly manner furthered my desire and, ac- 
tually upon his own responsibility, shortened my 
function in the court concert, so that I came 
home right after the little play, and the operetta 
could follow it immediately, according to the 
original design. It went correctly and with spir- 
it, in the fresh, free humor of the day, until it 
came to Hensel’s part in the Trio, where ot 
course he did not hit the tone again, although it 
was breathed and whispered to him,on all sides. 
For Felix that was perhaps the greatest pleasure 
of the evening; he had to bend down over the 
score to hide his laughter. 

The performance made a great sensation in 
society, not only through the charm of the melo- 
dies, their thoughtful and sincere expression, but 
still more through the humor and the character- 
istic treatment of the persons and the situations, 
through the live dramatic progress of the action 
at the same time with the freshest musical beau- 
ty. This new proof of Felix’s prominent dramat- 
ic talent struck people universally. 

They urged him to allow a public performance 
of the operetta; his mother especially clung to 
the wish long and earnestly. Felix, out of filial 
piety in the first place, was quite averse to let- 
ting the work, which he had conceived purely for 
the family festival so sacred to him, become a 
prey to publicity. There was so much in the 
music which he had meant altogether personally. 
When I spoke of the beauty of the theme with 
which the Overture begins, he said: that was 
his act of homage, of reverence, with which be 





came before his parents and handed them his 
work. He did not wish the sincerity of this ex- 
pression to go beyond the intimate circle. Then 
he had written the violoncello solo, in the song 
No. 3, for his brother; aud the passage on one 
tone for his brother-in-law ; the compass of voice, 
which he had given to the part of Kauz, was a 
bit of private raillery with me :—all this he was 
unwilling to have brought before a public who 
might misunderstand it. He dwelt particularly 
on the objection, that the composition was not at 
all adapted to the great space of a theatre, and 
that the orchestral parts especially, being only 
calculated for a parlor, would have to be entire- 
ly recast. To this I added, that the poem, in its 
loose connection, with its lack of much exciting 
interest, was not capable of enchaining a spoiled 
public. Moreover I held that it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise to follow up the failure of “Ca- 
macho’s Wedding” with this tender little work. 

And so the Liederspiel was not performed 
again in Felix’s lifetime ; after his death it could 
not be prevented ; and moreover I could lend a 
hand to it, to make the poem better adapted to 
the stage; and if Felix could do nothing more 
for his orchestra, we have not missed it. 





Music in Austria.—Liszt’s “ St. Elizabeth.” 
(Correspondence of the London ‘Daily Telegraph ”) 


The last great event of the Vienna musical season 
for 1868-9 came off yesterday at the Imperial Re- 
douten Saal, in the presence of such an audience as 
it would be difficult to gather together in any other 
Enropean capital. Even London, with five times 
Vienna’s population, would, I imagine, be put to 
sore straits were it called upon to assemble in a pub- 
lic concert-room hetween two and three thousand per- 
sons of both sexes, amongst whom scarcely a dozen 
outsiders, so far as music is concerned, are to be de- 
tected, and of whom more than two-thirds are pro- 
fessional musicians, composers, executants, or critics. 
The last rehearsal of the important work nerformed 
on this occasion by the “Society of the Friends of 
Masic,” which I attended, and to which the inner 
circle of our musical world was invited by special 
ticket, presented a spectacle at once remarkable and 
gladdening to the heart of a true philharmonist. Be- 
sides the powerful orchestra and chorus, in all some 
four hundred strong, there were at least seven hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen distributed over the gal- 
leries and body of the hall when I entered it, eagerly 
waiting for the first wave of Herbeck’s baton. I may 
safely assert that they were all, sans exception, sisters 
and brethren of the craft. Threading his way rest- 
lessly backwards and forwards in and out amongst 
the thronged benches, upon each of which he found 
some musical acquaintance anxious to press his hand, 
was to be seen a tall, spare figure, clad in priestly 
garments and bareheaded—the hero of the day, now 
a meek and pious servant of Holy Mother Charch, 
once the wildest of enthusiasts in “life,” the adored 
of princesses, countesses, and duchesses, with a head, 
they say, that would have matched Horne Took in 
the capacity for after-dinner victories. These long, 
nervous, eager fingers that used to sweep the keys 
with a tempest of chords, and wrest forth handfals of 
harmonies from the vibrating strings, are now-a-days 
—at least, so says holy report—chiefly occupied in 
telling rosaries and turning over the leaves of Church 
breviaries ; that wild, eccentric genius that was wont 
to — with the gravest theories and te astound the 
world with surely the strangest freaks that ever tone- 
poet indulged in, has bowed itself humbly before a 
solemn and pedantic corporation, consenting to wear 
the fetters of a code, and to devote his pinioned pow- 
ers to the illustration of one single conventional sub- 
ject. Bondage, of whatever kind, is gure to tell fatal- 
ly upon inspiration. I have heard the two grand 
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masses which constitute the chief compositions of the 
Abhbé Liszt since his assumption of holy orders, and 
must unwillingly confess them to be dull, labored,and 
arid productions, relieved but rarely by a flash of the 
old fire that used to sparkle from every feature and 
joint of the master’s creations. Moreover, loss of 
liberty has beaten down the fierce spirit of the great 
Hungarian, and induced him to undergo the humilia- 
tion of plagiarism, or at least of imitation. He has 
shrouded the beauties of his fitful genius in the dark 
and gloomy mantle of Wagnerism—whole pages of 
his later works are mere paraphrases of Lohengrin, 
Tristan und Isolde, and the Flying Dutchman. No 
one could recognize the genial author of the “ Tran- 
scriptions” in the mournful mysticist who penned the 
Hungarian Ceronation Mass, or St. Elizabeth. ‘There 
is little more of common between the Liszt of former 
days and the Reverend Father Francis than there is 
between Ariel and a hooded familiar of the Holy In- 
quisition. Where is all the airy lightness of manner, 
the dainty fretwork of ornamentation, delight of the 
ear and despair of the fingers, the magical modula- 
tions that glowed like an aurora borealis of sound 
over his exuberant effusions; where the elfish and 
yet touching fragments of melody that were ever 
strewn with no stinting hand over the wildest wastes 
of iis musical dreamland? All vanished and gone 
—replaced by a system of enharmonic self-macera- 
tion, by a torture-chamber full of musical racks and 
thumb-screws, by a method of jolting, painful, and 
unnatural transitions that wound the senses and dis- 
tress the reason of those to whom they are imparted. 
All color and tenderness, curve and suavity, fled for- 
ever; nothing remaining but the crooked, deformed 
skeleton of sound—the dainty flowers and burnished 
leaves quite withered up and dead, and the gnarled, 
sapless branches creaking grimly and inharmonious- 
ly. No longer the lighthearted “czikos” sporting on 
the broad green “‘Puszta,”’ rejoicing in the birds, the 
blossoms, the fresh, free wind cooled by the Carpa- 
thjan snows, but a rheumatic grave-digger, sorting a 
heap of decaying bones in a dismal churchyard, by 
the pale light of a lantern. Sach are the impres- 
sions left upoi even his fervent admirers by Liszt’s 
recent compositions, of which, undoubtedly, St. Eliza- 
beth is the most important in dimensions as well as 
design. 

Die heilige Elizabeth, or St. Elizabeth, is neither an 
opera, an oratorio, nor a cantata, but a mixture of 
allthree. It might, perhaps, be more fitly called a 
miracle set to music; for the point upon which the 
whole signification of its plot turns is the celebrated 
conversion by special Divine interposition of a pan- 
nier full of eatables and drinkables into a basketful 
of roses, in order to redeem Elizabeth’s word, or, in 
fact to save her from being detected by her husband 
in @ falsehood. The tradition is pretty enough, al- 
though the moral which it conveys is, to say the 
least of it, somewhat shady—e.7., “Be good, virtuous, 
charitable, and regular in your devotions ; and some 
a when it snits your purpose to tell a lie, heaven 
will step in with a miracle to get you out of your 
scrape by proving that you told the truth.” Thas 
runs the story. 

Elizabeth, daughter of King Andrew IT. of Hun- 
gary, married Louis, Landgraf of Thiiringen, and 
by him had two children. She was a very pious and 
amiable person, earnestly given to doing good by 
stealth, and the most eminent cottage visitant of her 
period. Her husband was a Prince of the good old 
middle-aged pattern, reasonably fond of his wife, 
more so of his — and immoderately so of his 
hawks, hounds, and all other accessories of the chase. 
One day, as the Landgrifin was dragging a heavy 
hamper, filled with good things, from the Wartburg 
pantry, up the side of a hill near her castle, she was 
suddeniy encountered by her husband, who happen- 
ed to be following the roe in that direction, and who, 
having for some time entertained the suspicion that 
her frequent solitary excursions were made for no 
good purpose, asked her whither she was going and 
what she had got in the big basket that she vainly 
endeavored to conceal from him. Terrified lest he 
might disapprove her for disposing of his property 
in a furtive manner, she replied that she had heen 
gathering roses hy the way-side, and had strayed be- 
yond the usual limits of Sor daily walk—moreover, 
that her basket contained the roses she had plucked, 
and nothing more. Upon this, the Landgraf reo- 
proved her for making such a fuss about a few 
trumpery flowers, and asked to see the roses. She 
fell at his feet, imploring pardon for the deception 
she had tried to practise upon him, and confessed 
that she had vi for a peor sick man in the bas- 
ket, but had been afraid to confess her pious pillage 

the lardor, ‘‘See!” said she, lifting the white 
cloth she had cast oyer the comestibles ; and lo ! the 
basket was full,of na akg roses, whilst, at the 
same moment, a small glory or auréole descended 
from the skies, and lighted on her brow. “Roses!” 





exclaimed the Landgraf; “roses, after all! why» 
then, you must be a saint, and I must give up the 
fallacious joys of field-sports for some other recrea- 
tion more suitable to the hasband of so remarkable 
a personage !” No sooner said than done; in those 
days, from slaying partridges to slaughtering Pay- 
nims was an easy step, and one highly respectable to 
boot—so Lord Louis started forthwith for the Cru- 
sadles, maugre the entreaties of his saintly lady, who 
was enabled, in virtue of her newly acquired powers, 
to forsee confidently that he would never return from 
the Holy Land. Nor did he; for some months after 
his departnre came the news that the ‘‘turbaned 
Turk” had been too many for him, and that he had 
succambed to the scimitar without having had time 
to make any testamentary dispositions whatever. 
The laws of succession must have been in a pretty 
state about that time, for, on learning the sad intelli- 
gence of her son’s death, the old Landgrifin, Sophia, 
who, not being a pious persén herself, and therefore 
wholly incapable of performing miracles, had always 
hated her daughter-in-law for her goodness and her 
“gift,” incontinently turned St. Elizabeth and her 
two children out of the Wartburg, in as nasty a night 
—judging from Liszt’s music, at least—as could 
have been selected for so crucl a proceeding by the 
hardest of hearts. The seneschal, a good-natured, 
weak-minded tool of the old lady, ventures to say a 
word or two in mitigation of the stern sentence, but 
is promptly sent to the righiabout with such vigor 
that he subsides into obedience, and thrusts Elizabeth 
out of the castle gates. She takes refuge in a lonely 
mountain hut, where she continues for some time to 
perform more miracles, and ultimately, her children 
having been taken away from her to be brought up 
in a manner befitting their birth, dies, lamented by 
all the poor of the neighborhood and a special choir 
of angels, detached from the celestial host for that 
purpose. Presently, Frederick IT. of Hohenstaufen, 
Emperor of the German and Holy Roman Empire, 
sends for her body, which he, in the presence of all 
his lords and palatines, buries solennly with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

This story, clamsily and harshly told in halting 
verse by Otto Roquette, has Franz Liszt overlaid 
with the grimmest musical garments ever worn hy 
simple legend. In the introductory episode, the he- 
trothal of Elizabeth, he gives a song to a Hungarian 
magnate, who accompanies the youthful princess to 
her new home, and consigns her to the arms of her 
bridegroom—a song that might appropriately he 
christened ‘‘the stomach-ache of sound.” This un- 
fortune magnate is made to utter sentiments of the 
most pleasing and congratulatory nature in strains 
that are even physically painful. Each complimen- 
tary phrase commences with a contortion and finish- 
es in agroan, varied by a yell. Close upon the heels 
of this tortured melody, comes a chorus of children 
offering flowers and playthings to the haby bride. 
Were it not for the words, “Frohliche Spiele, sannen 
wir ans, bringen Dir viele Blumen zam Stranss,” 
&c., you would fancy you heard tre vociferations of 
a band ofimps at play with red-hot coals, sulphur 
marbles, miniature pitchforks, and other such devilish 
toys; whilst every now and then Cerberus barks 
with delight at their ghastly gambols. 

The second part opens with a stirring hunting song, 
one of the best numbers in the whole Mvstery. It is 
not particularly original or melodious, for that mat- 
ter—but it is fresh, sylvan, and admirably scored for 
the orchestra—the voice playing quite a subordinate 
pes (@ la Wagner) to the instruments. French 

rns, ophieleids, and trombones, have here a bril- 
liant opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and 
are so almirably sustained and thrown into relief by 
the strings that the effect of the ensemble is exceeding- 
ly agreeable to the ear. Then follows the meeting 
on the hillside, and the conversation between the 
suspicious hushand and the charitable wife, culmina- 
ting in the miracle. The whole of this episode re- 
minds one vividlv of the colloquy taking placo be- 
tween Knight Walter and Eva Pogner in the first 
act of the Meistersinger. Nothing can be more dry 
and Inbered, or less emotional, not to say natural. 
The Landgraf’s astonishment upon discovering shat 
the remains of his dinner have been changed into 
roses, is expressed in much the sort of musical phrase 
that might be uttered by a fldneur if he trod upon a 
toad, or by a Lon vivant detecting a spider in his soup. 
A chorus, which happens to be at hand, why or how 
nobody knows, expatiates upon the miracle just 
achieved in a manner sufficiently unpleasant, one 
would think, thoroughly to disgust St. Elizabeth with 
her feat, and to make her vow that she would never 
do so any more, if such are the musical results ac- 
craing from her magical performances. 

The third part, although defaced by sadly tedious 
recitatives, emanating from the Landgraf—turned 
Crusader—and his distressed eonsort, is undoubtedly 
the most powerful and striking composition of the 





whole work, by reason of a bright and passionate 
choral motivo with which it commences, concludes, 
and is flavored throughout. This mofivo strongly re- 
sembles the phrase with which Mendelssohn opened 
his Lohgesang, to be used afterwards as the leading 
subject of the chorus, ‘All that have life and breath, 
praise ye the Lord !” and the trombones are employ- 
ed for its introduction by Liszt, as they were by the 
great Felix in his symphony to the Hymn of Praise ; 
but it is nobly worked out by the voices, and the or- 
chestration is something so rich and complete as.to 
be only comparable, for grandeur of conception and 
exquisite finish of detail, to poor Hector Berlioz’s ar- 
rangement of the “Rakoczy” march, probably the 
finest development of a full orchestra’s resources ex- 
tant. The refrain, “Gott will es!’ (God wills it) 
occurring at the end of every stanza, is put into soul- 
stirring notes, and vociferated with a devotional em- 
phasis in the highest degree impressive. 1 cannot 
but think that Liszt has committed an error in sesthet- 
ics by not limiting the execution of this chorus to 
male voices. The men engaged in the Crasade 
would naturally be full of religious enthusiasm and 
warlike aspirations ; but the women would be ge 
to be lamenting the departure on so perilous an ad- 
venture of their husbands, brothers, and lovers. To 
make women loudly exclaim a sentence like the fol- 
lowing . : 

Es folge. uns, wer sein Christenschwert 
Im heil’gen Krieg zu weih'n begebrt! 


is, to say the least of it, to perpetrate an anachron 


ism. 

The folluwing episode (No. 4), in which Elizabeth, 
the old Landgriifin, and the well-meaning but feeble 
seneschal, are engaged, is, without exception, the 
most dreary piece of busi I have listened to, ex- 
celling far in hideousness Berlioz’s music to Faust, 
Wagner’s street row in the Afestersinger, Brahm’s 
Chamber Music, or any and every tone-abomination 
with which we have been afflicted during the last 
twenty years. ‘True, the storm rages as though Hell 
were let loose outside the castle walls, and the Land- 
grafin’s utterances are as full of venom as Medusa’s ; 
but not a single feature of beauty or grandeur re- 
deems the utter uyliness of the whole part. The 
seneschal croaks, the Countess screams, and St. 
Elizabeth whimpers like a beaten school-boy ; while 
all the time there is the very devil to pay in the or- 
chestra. It isa lengthy part, too—linked bitterness 
long drawn out. I pray that I may never be con- 
demned to hear it again. 

Number 5 describes the Euthanasia of St. Eliza- 
beth, dying in her sordid hut, but surrounded by a 
grateful and worshipping crowd of the poor whose 
sufferings she has relieved. It contains one or two 
meiitorious chorales, and a movement—supposed to 
be performed by angels—which is, unfortunately, ir- 
resistibly provocative of laughter, for it has evidently 
been taken from the four chords emitted by the dou- 
ble-mouth harmonica, a child’s toy, generally arrang- 
ed to produce, when blown, the full harmonies of the 
tonic and ‘subdominant chords in two keys. This 
curious and natve sequence of sounds has been adopt- 
ed by the Abbé Liszt asthe subject of his celestial 
movement; and his treatment of it consists in drag- 
ging it ad nauseam through all the keys of the gamut. 
Elizabeth’s%olos are replete with melancholy of the 
unhealthy sort, and fatigue the ear with incessant 
enharmonic transitions, too startling te be in the 
least gratifying. Atlength she dies, and while re- 
gretting her misfortunes, one cannot help feeling that 
it is for the best, as well for herself as for the audi- 
ence, that she should be at rest and sing no more. 
This feeling has evidently been shared by the com- 
poser ; for, in Number 6, devoted to her gorgeous in- 
terment, he introduces a funeral march far more jo- 
cund and cheerful than anything we have yet heard 
throughout the work, althongh the hetrotha) act 
should have suggested joyous strains. It may, per- 
haps, be said to be the most astounding feature of 
this extraordinary composition that the wedding 
music is perfectly suitable to a funeral, and that the 
“Dirge,” “March,” &., illustrative of the burial 
ceremony would have made up a very tidy Epithala- 
mium. Assuredly, Liszt must have felt heartily re- 
lieved when he had finally disposed of his heroine, 
ard, unable to restrain the expression of his satisfac- 
tion, broke out in semi-lively measures—deadly live- 
ly, I ought, perhaps, to say. 

As to the exccution of the whole work—oceupying 
nearly three hours !—hy soloists, band, and chorus, I 
can only speak in terms of unreserved praise. Al- 
though bat two rehearsals had taken place before the 
“grande répétition”’ to which I was invited, scarcely a 
hitch occurred during the whole performance: and 
Liszt confessed himself both surprised and delighted 
at the masterly rendering of his most difficult compo- 
sition. Even to such a magnificent matériel, swayed 
by so accomplished a leader as Herbeck, St. Hiiza- 
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beth presented a terrible enigma for solution; and 
what haman intelligence. aided by the highest class 
of executive ability, could achieve was achieved by 
the “Society of Musikfreunde.” ButI feel convinced 
that, despite all this best of musical bodies, or any 
other in Europe, can effect in the way of thoughtful 
interpretation, Liszt’s oratorio-cantata will remain to 
the majority of mankind what it was to Saturday 
and Sunday’s audiences—a mystery, not worth the 
trouble of unravelling. 
Vienna, April 5th. 





A Jew Across Wagner. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘Musical World” (London). 

S1r,—Those German critics who have had sense 
enough to oppose the mischievous career of Herr R. 
Wagner, have committed, all along, one great error, 
viz., that of treating that egregious boaster and pre- 
tender with far too much lenity, and giving him far 
too much serious attention, whereas they ought to 
have known that he was in reality quite undeserving 
of any grave criticism and might be “very easily dis- 
posed of,” as Sam Weller says—i.e., dismissed with 
a few words of derision. I will therefore endeavor 
not to fall into a similar mistake, although it is now 
less easy to be brief than it would have been before 
the evil had gathered strength. 

Wagner’s Tunnhduser has been hissed and derided 
by the Parisian public. A book or a picture, says 
Mr. Lewis (in that pretty novel of his, Ranthorpe) is 
said to be condemned or blamed, but‘’a play or an 
opera is emphatically said to be “damned.” Very 
true, and Zannhéuser has been most emphatically 
damned in Paris—i ¢., by an audience fully and in- 
disputably competent to judge of the merits of any 
operatic work. I feel myself justified in asserting 
that since the time when the Parisians enabled Gluck 
to triumph over Lulli, Rameau, and Piccini, the 
have never done the great cause of Art a more bril- 
liant and lasting service than in “settling the hash” 
of Mr. Richard Wagner. To be sure, they did not 
stand upon evermuch ceremony in doing so, and Mr. 
Wagner may with some poste | show of justice ex- 
claim : 

“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 


—to which we would make bold to reply :—“Be- 
cause, my dear sir, you deserved it, and moreover you 
know that as well as we do, which is the worst of 
your derelictions.”’ 

Wagner,Mr Editor, is just as well aware as you or I 
that he is not only no musical genius, but not even 
a musical talent. I have the honor of knowing Mr. 
R. Wagner, and am therefore qualified to assert that 
he is not what is generally called “a musical man” 
—i.e., possessed of a fine ear and fine taste for music. 
His ear is imperfect; he could never succeed in 
learning to play even tolerably well upon any instru- 
ment. I therefore say that he is unmusical. His 
knowledge of harmony is extremely limited and de- 
fective, and he has little or no feeling for the charms 
of melody and musical rhythm. He is in fact an un- 
musical man—‘‘the gods have not made him _poeti- 
cal,” or musical either. The composer of “Jim 
Crow” has (or had) a more correct idea of melody 
than Herr Wagner. And yet Herr W. has a sort of 
inward persuasion that a distinct melody now and 
then is a sine gud non in an opera; therefore, being 
utterly incapable of imagining one himself, he took 
like many a man whose purse is empty) to borrowing. 
I will here only mention one glaring instance of this, 
viz., the principal melodic theme of the March in 


Tannhéuser. 
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stretto of Weber’s overture to Der Freischiitz to ex- 
pose the barefaced theft :— 
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This is not the kind of musical thought which would 


be likely to occur to two men at the same time, and, 
as it happens, it oecxcred to Weber first! Take 











away this passage (which is repeatedly brought for- 
ward in the march) and there remains nothing but a 
most harmless arrangement of commonplaces, al- 
though the general style, construction, and instru- 
mentation of the whole piece is grossly imitated from 
Spontini and Meyerbeer. As for the song (in the 
third act) about the evening star, it may not be out 
of place to observe that it has the peculiarity of heing 
in no key at all ; it is, I believe, intended to be inG 
major, but is in fact, from beginning to end, in G 
minor, B flat, and D flat major. The absurdity of 
such modulation in a little song is too obvious to 
need comment ; equally so the poverty of the com- 
poser’s fancy, who could produce no effect at all but 
by such extravagant means and unnatural harmoni- 
zation. 

Bat why enumerate all these striking beauties and 
excellences ? It were pity of your good paper, Mr. 
Editor, to cover it with anything like detailed criti- 
cisms upon such a monstrous piece of imposture and 
imbecility as Tannhauser. Wet me only remark that 
this opera, which so delighted the refined Parisians, 
is beyond all comparison Wagner’s best ; his Rienzi 
is a perfect incubus, a noisy “blatant beast ;” more 
by token, after the rehearsal of it at Dresden, the 
horn and trumpet players generally left the orchestra 
with bloody lips!’ His Flying Dutchman is just as 
abominable ; some Italians, staying at Wiesbaden, 
went to hear it, and when the overture was ended I 
overheard one of them say to the others, ‘‘When will 
this confounded (maledetta) tuning of the instruments 
be over?” His Lohengrin has a certain passage in 
it where four trumpets have to play fortisstmo the fol- 
lowing delicious harmony :— 
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which so painfully affected the ear and mind of a 
gentleman at Hamburgh that when he left the theatre 
he was seized with a brain fever, and his life was long 
despaired of. Such is the genial and exhilarating ef- 
fect of Herr Wagner’s music, as it is facetiously term- 
ed in Germany. 

And now, Sir, permit me to explain to your read- 
ers, as briefly as possible, how it came to pass that 
Herr Wagner attained a high degree of celebrity in 
his native country. The Germans invariably[?} prefer 
the obscure and involved to the transparent and sim- 
ple. Upon his ultimate knowledge of this fact Herr 
W. went to work, secure of success. He wrote count- 
less articles in newspapers and magazines ; he wrote 
pamphlets, and treatises, and “elucidations,” and es- 
says—all upon the inexhaustible and refreshing sub- 
ject of his own music. This mode of attack was, of 
course, successful with the more gullible and igno- 
rant portion of the public. But his main battery was 
concealed—Herr Wagner is brother-inlaw to the 
wealthy and influential bookseller, Brockhaus of 
Leipsic, who is proprietor and publisher of eight 
newspapers, all of which were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Yeteven this was pot sufficient; Herr W. 
suddenly turned Republican (though living on the 
bounty and liberality of the late amiable King of 
Saxony), and was a prime mover in the tragical rev- 
olution at Dresden in May 1849. By this means (at 
once honorable and artistic!) he secured the friend- 
ship and favor of the entire revolutionary party in 
Germany, which, though compelled to hide its opera- 
tions, is still flourishing and powerful. Then came, 
to adjust HerrfWagner’s manceuvres, the very natu- 
ral and very ardent wish of the Germans to possess 
another great musical hero, the last of that race,which 
had given them so fair a claim to boast, having ap- 
parently (as far as the younger generation is con- 
cerned) died with Mendelssohn. They saw little 
could be made of poor Schumann, whose talent was 
very equivocal[?] and was soon clouded over altogeth- 
er,and so they took to crowning Mr.Richard Wagner, 
upou whose head the laurel wreath sate about as well 
as a diadem would have suited Mr. Swiveller’s 
“Marchioness” when she was “airing her eye at the 
keyhole.” 

Herr Wagner and his comrades hit upon a clever- 
ish trick to aid their plans, viz., the invention of a 
new generic appellation, Zukunfismusiker—i.e., Mu- 
sicians of the Future! This was a capital “ery,” 
and succeeded, for a time, beyond their expectations. 
It should be premised that Herr Wagner had already 
announced to the world (in his modest, self-cnlogiz- 
ing pamphiets, &.)that the operas of Mozart, Weber, 
Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, &c., were mere “unsuc- 
cessful attempts,” and that Ais (Mr. Wagner’s) ope- 
ras had opened a new and magnificent epoch of dra- 
matic music. He was so obliging as te inform us 
that all rhythmical, flowing, and agreeable melody 
is not only superfluous but a thing of no value what- 
ever, trivial and vulgar, fit for nothing but to tickle 
the ears of children and their nurses. Truly, Mr. 





Editor, the Germans are a simple, credulous, most 
amiable people, most primitive and innocent of all 
suspicion; they positively received this atrocious 
piece of humbug with low bows and reverential ob- 
servance, instead of saying as any other civilized na- 
tion weuld have said, “Good Mr. Wagner, good Mr. 
Renard, the grapes are sour!” Thus encouraged, 
he went on presenting his gullible compatriots with 
one piece of fustian and bombast after the other, till 
at last he reached his climax in the MS. opera, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, which Carl Banck, at Dresden, char- 
acterized in a very able article, as the final cessation 
of all music, and the domain of dissonance and tonal 
hideousness. This classical production was, howev- 
er, incredible as it must appear, actually put in re- 
hearsal at the Grand-Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe; 
the result was that the entire operatic corps unani- 
mously declared it unworthy of representation, and 
refused to sing or play it. Tristan und Isolde, was 
accordingly consigned to the lumber-room—to a se- 
lect audience of spiders and blue-bottle flies, which, 
doubtless hum and buzz Wagnerian tunes (or would- 
be tunes) all day long. 

Really, Sir, it is difficult to avoid a tone of raillery 
when speaking of this soi-disant composer, who, for a 
quarter of a century, has carried on a system of in- 
timidation which has no parallel in the annals of art. 
Yet the matter is no joke, but a most serious and de- 
ploradle evil. For even the total rout and defeat of 
Tannhauser at Paris will scarcely silence the “New 
German School,” as the Clique is now called, having 
been too mercilessly ridiculed on the score of their 
Zukunfismusik. Itis true that Herr Wagner will 
find it impossible to cajole the director of the Grand 
Opera into performing another of his monstrous pro- 
ductions, but in Germany the system of puffing has 
been pursued npon so gigantic a scale that the eyes 
of the deluded public are not to be opened all at once. 
When musicians and critics like J..C. Lobe (vide his 
Treatise on Composition) are bullied into concealing 
their real opinion of such stuff as Wagner’s operas, 
and enly dare to express it in a carefully veiled. and 
guarded form, you may have some idea of the fearful 
extent to which the disease has spread. The adherents 
of Wagner, not content with “writing him up” in the 
most fulsome terms of panegyric, organized so strong 
and resolute a claque in every theatre where Tannhiu- 
ser, &., were performed, that the true verdict of the 
audience was completely overpowered and could not 
be delivered. They went to still greater lengths— 
they abused, reviled, and personally insulted any 
who had the courage to speak against Herr Wagner 
and call his powers in question ; take an instance : 
in 1856, a member of the Ducal orchestra, at Wies- 
baden, made bold to express his contempt for Wag- 
ner’s music, in the foyer of the theatre; Herr Noa- 
chim Baff, a sworn functionary of Wagner's (and 
Liszt’s) overheard him, went up to him and called 
him a stupid blockhead, an ox, an ass, &c., &c., and 
termed the whole orchestra a set of ignoramuses and 
blunderers. ‘Whereupon Herr Baff had the honor of 
receiving a hearty drubbing with an umbrella; the 
members of the chapelle threatened him with prosecu- 
tion, and he was fain to sneak away from Wiesbaden 
like a ducked poodle. ‘This is the sort of way in 
which Herr Wagner’s operas have been forced upon 
the German public. Herr Franz Liszt also wrote 
some extravagant brochures in favor of Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin, &c., of which he is now, I believe, sincere- 
ly ashamed?] ; but it suited Herr Liszt’s own plans to. 
cry up Wagner, for the renowned pianist has for 
some years past becn laboring hard to convince the 
Germans that he is a great composer, and has let 
loose upon the world a number of. Sinfonische Dich- 
tungen, ot symphonic poems, all of which would make 
an excellent programme for a musical festival in 
Bedlam or St. Luke’s, but which, [am happy to say, 
have been scornfully rejected by the ungrateful Ger- 
man public—witness the late concerts of the Euterpe 
Society at Leipsic under the direction of Herr Bron- 
sart, a sworn ally of Liszt’s, as also a similar series 
of ig ini deft at the concerts of Herr Tau. 
sig in Vienna. Ilerr von Biilow, Lisat’s son-in-law, 
has in like manner favored the world with “trans- 
criptions” from Wagner’s operas, terrific to listen to. 
Wagner wrote an overture to Goethe's Faust. which 
has been performed all over Germany, and heen 
damned all over Germany ; yet, his admirers tell us, 
Ilerr Wagner is a mighty, a colossal genius, a per- 
fect avalanche of talent! The truth is that he is a 
“‘misfortune” for Germany, and has already brought 
down the once proud and lofty musftal fame of that 
country into the dirt. And the most painful reflec- 
tion for the Germans is that such miserable pretend- 
ers as Wagner, Liszt, and a number of small fry of 
the same species, could only be produced, and arrive 
at anv, even the slightest distinction, in a period of 
decadence of art in the country which brought them forth. 
I cannot but fully agree with Professor Mosevius of 
Breslau, who in his University lectures declared his 
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conviction that the bright days of German music are 
gone forever, and that no great German composer 
can be hoped for in future. This is the fate of na- 
tions : Greece and Italy could once boast of possess- 
ing the greatest poets, painters, and sculptors, Eng- 
land the most illustrious dramatic poets ;—where are 
they now?” ‘For, well-a-day ! their date is fled.” 
Bat, to bring this letter to a conclusion (and I 
would it had been on a pleasanter subject), let me 
just add that Wagner prided himself wondrously up- 
on his diterary talent in having written the libretti of 
his operas. Here, too, his flank has been tarned ; 
| the Parisians have given it as theic opinion that the 
libretto of Tannhduser is a failure only ten degrees 
less decided than the music. It is in fact an essen- 
tially weak, undramatic fable, little more than a nar- 
rative, and little less tedious and monotonous than 
the music. Still, a good composer, even one of me- 
diocre talent, would have made something more tol- 
erable of it. As to the performances here, I can only 
say that they were, as usual, excellent; the disgust 
of the musicians at having to play such poor stuff 
was indeed now and then apparent in a slight want 
of their accustomed energy and brilliant execution, 
bat on the whole one could only feel unfeigned com- 
passion for the exec ts, vocal and instrumental, 
and give them the highest praise for their patience 
and good humor under so wearisome and thankless a 
task. The curtailings and alterations made by Wag- 
ner in his score (after the opera has been performed 
in every theatre in Germany). with the vain hope of 
appeasing the angry Parisian public, offer a testimo- 
nium paupertatis such as never yet came to my knowl- 
edge, and is, I believe, unique. The universal judg- 
ment of Paris against the opera, and a repetition of 
it is impossible. Its damnation is a fuit accompli. 
There is but one point on which I can accuse the 
French of a partial inconsistency—viz., in not having 
treated the operas of M. Halévy with a nearly equal 
severity ; it is, however, true that the latter have a 
good deal more melody, though of a sort but little 
better than Wagner’s ; and we must, too, consider 
that Wagner’s enormous arrogance and conceit had 
put the Parisians on their mettle and indisposed them 
to clemency. As for M. Berlioz, I imagine that even 
the qualified approbation he has bestowed upon Wag- 
ner is merely the result of a kind of fellow-feeling 
“which makes us wondrous kind.” Had not M. 
Berlioz ventured to produce long symphonies, &c., in 
which the main faults and defects of Wagner are ex- 
emplified, being shapeless, idealess, involved, sur- 
charged with noisy instrumentation, trying to express 
what the author has not the genius to erpress—Wagner 
would scarcely have had the hardihood to produce 
one of his operas at Paris. I grant that the music of 
M. Berlioz is superior to Herr Wagner's as far as 
there is a more and a less in what is essentially bad ; 
but so portentons a mooncalf as the overture to Tann- 
hauser would never have ventured into daylight with- 
out the precedents of M. Berlioz’s overtures to the 
Francs Juges and King Lear, nor would Herr Wagner 
have risked the performance of his entire opera had 
he not been emboldened by the lamentable success 
(though it was no great one) of M. Halévy’s Juive, 
Les Mousquetaires, Guido et Ginévra, and the like.— 
Iam, Sir, a discountenancer of disordinate disingenu- 
ousness—and JEW. 
Paris, March 30, 1861. 


[This letter was mislaid, but it has turned up at an 
opportune moment. “A Jew” might have heard 
Tristan und Isolde some years later at Munich, and, 
some years later still, Rienzi in Paris.—a. 8. s.]° 








Sir Michael Costa. 
(From the “Daily News.’’) 


Our nearest neighbors over the water, whose 
language is the mint of European thought, have 
so clamorously and persistently assured the world 
that the English are ‘not a musical people,” that 
such is now the almost universal fallacy, and we 
English ourselves are half disposed to acquiesce 
in it. Let us frankly own that there is at least a 
semblance of correctness in the assertion, but it 
would come with better grace from a nation more 
musical than the French. What are the facts of 
the case? In the whole range of musical history 
there is svarcely to be found an English compos- 
er of European reputation: our numerous an- 
them, and glee and madrigal, and ballad writers 
hold high rank among the illustrious obscure ; but 
their names are unknown’ out of these islands, 
and are very seldom mentioned in the land of 
their birth. We have had many excellent na- 
tive instrumentalists, and some few indigenous 
sing2rs with splendid voices, but their reputation, 





ting the Royal Academy of Music, we must ad- 
mit that there has been nothing to be called a 
great school of music whether vocal or instrumen- 
tal in the United Kingdom. There are probably 
as many fine vocal organizations in these islands 
as anywhere in the world, but little or no seri- 
ous and systematic cultivation of the art of sing- 
ing; and with a few very striking exceptions our 
most popular public performers have exhibited a 
deplorable vulgarity of style, or more often an 
utter want of style. On the other hand, Eng- 
land since the accession of the House of Hanover 
(who have been to the art of music what the 
House of Stuart were to the art of painting), 
has really become the adopted country of some 
of the greatest musicians the world has ever 
known, and of the grandest musical perform- 
ances which have marked the progress of the 
art towards perfection. In the sense of adop- 
tion, at any rate, England may be called 
a musical country since the days of Handel, the 
works of whose colossal genius are at this day as 
familiar as nursery ballads among us; while in 
France the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, &c., are still almost unknown even to the 
majority of native musicians. Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven were accustomed to speak of the 
musical public of England with respect. It was 
but the other day that Mendelssohn was compos- 
ing his masterpieces for England, and conducting 
them in person in London and Birmingham. All 
these immortal Germans of the last century and 
a half—and to name them is to name the Homer, 
the Dante, the Shakspeare, the Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael of Music—had a peculiar sympathy 
for England, if they did not look to England for 
what a Parisian would call the “consecration” of 
their genius. In France, also, if we except the 
illustrious Auber and his delightful predecessors 
who wrote for the Opera Comique, the compos- 
ers of really European reputation have been for- 
eigners. Gluck, Meyerbeer and Rossini have 
lived in Paris and written for the French public, 
and the French public have come to regard them 
as compatriots. What our neighbors have un- 
doubtedly the merit of possessing and the right 
to call their own is a school of orchestral and vo- 
cal music. Thirty years ago there was no or- 
chestra in Europe comparable to that of the 
French Conservatoire, and there is probably 
none superior to it now. In England we have 
made astonishing progress in musical taste and 
knowledge within the last quarter of a century. 
Mendelssohn discovered it with generous delight; 
Hector Berlioz remarked it with rapturous sur- 
prise. The large and increasing body of foreign 
musical professors and executants who have made 
England their second country, and have had no 
reason to complain of their choice, bear cheerful 
witness to the ample, if not always discerning, 
patronage which the honest British barbarian dis- 
penses with the most unaffected indulgence. 
Poor Berlioz fancied himself in the seventh heav- 
en when he listened to the children’s voices at the 
Festival in St. Paul’s. Yet this was an annual 


performance, and since then the Handel Festival, . 


which was announced as an almost miraculous 
combination of disciplined musical forces, has set- 
tled down to the rank and dignity of an ordinary 
triennial celebration. That colossal orchestra 
and that multitudinous chorus over which Sir 
Michael Costa presides with all the calm and de- 
cisive mastery attributed by painters to his pa- 
tron saint, are mainly composed of national ele- 
ments; the orchestra of mixed native or natural- 
ized instrumentalists; the chorus, of English 
voices pure and unalloyed. Music is becoming 
more and more every year a manly as well as a 
womanly accomplishment in this country ; it is 
beginning to be taught in our great public schools. 
At the Monday Popular Concerts in St. James’s 
Hall, at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
so admirably conducted by Mr. Manns (who was 
once a “Herr,” as Sir Michael Costa was a “Sig- 
nor” before he was a “Mr.”), it is most interesting 
to observe the number of ladies who bring their 
“score” with them, and follow the performance of 
a work by Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, or Schumann, book in hand. No doubt 





| like their style, has been insular. While forget- if we descend a little lower in the social scale, we 


find little to boast of in the popular musical taste. 
But here we are about on a level with our neigh- 
bors, who have naturalized Offenbach, after 
adopting Gluck, and who worship Mlle. Theresa 
as a tenth muse. 

Among the many eminent musicians who have 
come to live among us, and who are Englishmen 
by adoption, none has attained a more deserved 
distinction, or won deeper and wider respect in 
his profession, and among the public, than the 
Italian gentleman upon whom her Majesty was 

leased to bestow the honor of knighthood on 
ednesday fortnight. His career in this coun- 
try isa model and example of those qualities 
which are not always found in company with 
great talents, but which in all countries and in 
all careers deserve success, and nowhere more 
than in this practical country of ours are calcu- 
lated to command it. How many years ago we 
know not, Signor Michael Costa arrived in Lon- 
don from Naples in the capacity of a tenor singer, 
with a pleasing but somewhat small and ineffec- 
tual voice. By what process the Neapolitan ten- 
orino became transformed into the chief of the 
orchestra at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and subse- 
uently the director, composer, and conductor at 
the Royal Italian Opera, and the presiding ac- 
companist of the Court concerts; how the com- 
poser of occasional operas and of showy ballet 
music at the old Operahouse developed into the 
composer of oratorios of European celebrity, the 
famous orchestral chiet of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Handel Festivals, would perhaps 
be as interesting a chapter of biography for the 
pen of the author of Se/f-Help,as the story of one 
of those great captains of labor and industrial 
vapitalists, who started with the proverbial wheel- 
barrow and half-a-crown. 

Rare capacities and extraordinary natural gifts 
account for much, but not for all. There must 
have been many obscure and patient years of inde- 
fatigable labor and devotion to his art ; above all, 
there must have been rare force of character, rare 
consistency and integrity of conduct, and that 
undeviating and unfailing self-respect which is the 
secret of true dignity of labor and of life, and 
which compels the esteem of social aristocracies 
and of the multitude alike. Such force of char- 
acter is something more and better than that su 
ple genius for intrigue, and that dexterity in 
“getting on,” which so often makes the most mar- 
vellous success morally contemptible. Whether 
the honor which Sir Michael Costa has received 
at the hands of the Queen will be acknowledged 
with equal pride and satisfaction by the profes- 
sion he adorns, we cannot pretend to say. Pro- 
fessional bodies are not always absolutely content 
with vicarious honors, and, unless the musical pro- 
fession is wonderfully changed in these latter days, 
its harmony is made up of many discords. The 
majority of the profession, however, and especial- 
ly the orchestral branch of it, whose interests he 
has always so vigorously defended, will, we doubt 
not, join with the general public in cordial con- 
gratulations to Sir Michael, and will wish him 
many years’ enjoyment of the honor which only 
crowns with the grace of a Royal recognition a 
dignified public and private life, and many years’ 
laborious dedication of rare talents to the inter- 
ests of the highest order of musical art. 


Music Abrowd. 


Leipzig. 

Gewanpuavs Concerts. The matter presented 
in the twenty subscription and two benefit concerts 
of the past season sums up as follows : 

Symphonies. Beethoven: No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; 
Schumann : No. 1, 2,4; Mozart: in C, with fagne 
(“Jupiter”) ; Mendelssohn: Reformation and No. 
3 (Scotch) ; Max Bruch: in E flat; Haydn: in E 
flat; Gade, Nq, 4; Raff: No. 2; Spohr: “ Wethe 
der Téne.” 

Overtures. Beethoven. Leonore (No. 3) and Op. 
124 (“ Weihe des Hauses’”’) ; Mendelssohn : Hebrides, 
Mecresstille, Melusina; Weber: Euryanthe, Frei- 
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schiitz, Oberon ; Cherubini: Anacreon, Les Aben. 
cerages ; Rietz: Festival Overture ; Reinecke : King 
Manfred ; Rossini: Tell ; Spontini: Vestalin; Gluck: 
Iphigenia in Aulis ; Schumann: Genoveva ; Spohr: 
Alchymist ; Gade : “In the Highlands ;” Holstein : 
“Der Haideschacht.”’ 

Other Orchestral Works. Schubert: Entr’ acte 
and Ballet music from “Rosamunde ;” J. U. Grimm: 
Suite in Canon form ; Richard Wagner : Prelude to 
Lohengrin; Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music; Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale ; Reinecke : Entr’ acte from “King Manfred”; 
Gluck : Dance of Furies and of Blessed Spirits from 
Orpheus ; Mozart : Masonic faneral music ; Lachner: 
Suite No. 5; Rheinberger; Scherzo from the Wal- 
lenstein Symphony. 

Concertos for Violin: by Spohr (No. 6, 7, 8); 
Bruch ; Rubinstein (one movement) ; Saint-Saéns ; 
Paganini (one movement); Joachim (Hungarian, 
Ist movement) ; Beethoven.—For Piano: Beetho- 
ven (C minor, E flat, G); Weber; Saint Saéns ; 
Briill ; Mozart (D major, and Conc. for 2 pianos).— 
For Violoncello: Schumann, op. 129.—Flute: one by 
Demersseman.—For several instruments: Concert- 
stiick (Idyllic Scenes) for flute, oboe, clarinet, fag- 
otto and horn, by Rietz ; Phantasie-stiicke for clarinet 
and piano (op. 73), by Schumann. 

Smaller Solo Pieces. 1.) For Piano. Beethoven: 
Polonaise ; Chopin: Barcarole, Polonaise, Andante 
spianato, Waltzes, Prelude; Mendelssohn: Presto 
from Fantasia, op. 28, Scherzo & capriccio ; Mos- 
cheles: Concert etude; Schumann: Presto appas- 
sionato, Phantasie-stiick ; Henselt: Cradle Song; 
Liszt: Rhapsodie Hongroise, No.2; Heller: Sere- 
nade; Schubert: Moment musical; Raff: Waltzes. 
—2). Violin. Bach: Adagio and Fugue; Besekir- 
ski: Polonaise; Ernst: Othello fantasia ; Beetho- 
ven: Romanzas in F and G.—3). Violoncello. Bach: 
Prelude and Fugue, Allemande, Gavotte.—4). Flute. 
Spohr: Larghetto. 

Choruses and Ensemble Pieces. Beethoven: Kyrie, 
Gloria, Sanctus and Benedictus from the Mass in C; 
Mendelssohn : Hymn for soprano solo and chorus, 
Chorus of Vintagers, Ave Maria and Finale from 
the untinished opera “Loreley”: Rossini: La Carita 
and Stabat Mater; Weber: Finale of 1st act of 
“Euryanthe ;” Cherubini; Female chorus from 
“Blanche de Provence ;” Brahms: a German Re- 
quiem ; Brach : “Schén Ellen ;” Lachner : Sturmes- 
mythe ;” Schubert : Serenade for female chorus and 
alto solo; Gernsheim : “Salamis.” 

Arias: Spohr: from Faust, and Concert Aria ; 
Weber: from Silvana and Freyschiitz ; Mozart: two 
from Titus, one from Figaro; Rossini; from “Tell” 
and “Semiramide ;” Rossi: from “Mitrane ;” Schu- 
bert: from “The Resurrection of Lazarus ;” Spon- 
tini: from Za Vestale; Haydn: ‘Ariadne at Naxos,” 
and from the Creation; Handel: from “Julius 
Cmsar ;” Beethoven: ‘Ah perfido;” Gluck : from 
Orpheus; Randegger: Medea-scena; Meyerbeer : 
from Vielka ; Halevy : from Les Mousquetaires. 

Songs. Of Schumann: five, besides the Cyclus 
“‘Frauenliebe and Leben ;”” Mendelssohn, two; ons 
each by Brahms, Scarlatti, Moscheles, Gluck, Ros- 
sini (two-part), Taubert, Randegger, Rubinstein, 
Goitermann, Reinecke, Schubert. 

Twenty two of the above works were heard in the 
Gewandhaus for the first time. The soloists who 
took part were as fullows: Singers: Frau Peschka- 
Leutner, Fraulein Ritter, Frau Joachim, Sophie 
Forster, Bellingrath-Wagner, Frl. Hanisch, Frau 
Rudersdorff, Fri. Bérs, Scherbel, Anna Strauss, 
Nanitz, Borré ; Herren Wallenreiter, Rebling, Bletz- 
zacher, Ehrke, Dr. Kriickl.— Pianists : Messrs.Saint- 
Saéns (French), Cowen (English), Briill, Reinecke; 
Miles. Joel, Hollander, Scherbel, Dittrich.— Violin- 
ists: David, Rontgen, Joachim, Besekirski, Wil- 
helmi, De Ahna, Decke, de Graan.—Violoncellist : 
H. Griitzmacher.—Flutists: De Broye (French, a 





rare artist), Barge, Klansnitz.—Oboe: Linke.— 
Clarinet : Landgraf.— Bassoon: Weissenhorn.—Horn: 
Gumpert. 


Conservatorium. Amoug the new pupils ad- 
mitted to this famous school at Easter was a young 
South Australian, from Swansea in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; after an 86 days passage from his home he 
was duly inscribed on the 2nd of April as the first 
pupil from that quarter of the world. The other four 
continents are already represented: Europe, by all 
its States, with the exception of Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal; America, by 22 States of the Union, be- 
sides Canada; Nova Scotia, several of the West In- 
dia islands, Rio Janeiro, and Colombia; Asia, by 
Tiflis in further Caucasia and Batavia in Java; 
Africa, by Enon in§the eastern province of Capeland. 
So that the Leipzig Conservatory now counts its pu- 
pils from all the five quarters of the globe. 


A new Tonkiinsiler- Verein, or Association of Ma- 
sicians, has just been formed. Its object is to intro- 
duce to the public new and unknown compositions, 
nag or unprinted. The committee consists of 

Jerren Reinecke, Von Radecki, Treffitz, Fritzch ; 
Drs. Zopff, and Abraham. he first performance 
took place on the 31st March, when the programme 
eontained: Christnacht, a Cantata for Women’s 
Voices, Herr Triest ; Pianoforté Quintet in D major, 
Herr Thieriot ; two Choral Songs, Herr Rheinberger; 
Violin Sonata, Op. 13 (G minor}, Herr Grieg ; and 
“An die Musik,” Herr Grimm. 


Herr Miiller v. d. Werra has been entrusted with 
the task ot selling some highly valuable autographs, 
formerly belonging to a celebrated composer, who 
was the friend of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
They are the manuscripts of complete works, and 
comprise a short stringed quartet by Mozart, some 
pianoforte pieces by Beethoven, and several of the 
most beautiful songs—such as ‘Die Forelle” for in- 
stance—by Franz Schubert. What renders the 
pieces particularly interesting is the fact of their vary- 
ing in different places from the known editions, and 
having marginal observations, as well as a dedica- 
tion. An unpublished song by Franz Schubert, to 
words taken from Holy Writ, is included among the 
collection. 


London. 


New Pxitnarmonic; Oratorio, &. The 
Atheneum, of May 1, tells us : 


Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” was the Symphony 
of the second New Philharmonic Concert, and it was 
for the most part well played. The opening move- 
ment, indeed, and the allegro vivace, which does duty 
for a scherzo, were more spiritedly and brightly ren- 
dered than anything we remember to have heard Dr. 
Wylde conduct ; but the final allegro maestoso was 
taken somewhat too fast, and the chorale thus lost 
much of its impressiveness. The Overtures were 
“Die Weihe des Hauses” and “The Ruler of the 
Spirits” ; the vocalists, Mlle. Scalchi—who gave the 
rondo finale from “Cenerentola” with remarkable 
volubility—and Signor Naudin. Mme. Trautmann 
and Herr Jaell played Bach’s Concerto in C for two 
pianos and orchestra, and the gentleman brought for- 
ward a Concerto, written for him by Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller. On this we hesitate to offer any remarks, as 
we have been anticipated by the writer of the anno- 
tated programme. But we must take leave to ask if 
the system now in vogue among concert-givers of 
telling the audience what to admire is permissible ? 
Brief remarks on the works to be performed, with 
illustrations in musical type of the principal themes, 
are acceptable and useful enough. Anything more 
than this is unnecessary, and there is demet of its 
being impertinent. We have nothing to say about 
the assertion that “‘with the exception perhaps of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ one of 
those isolated points of beauty which scarcely admits 
sic] of any comparison, there is not a finer overture 
in existence than ‘Die Weihe des Hauses,’ ”’—except 
that it will not be shared by many musicians. Nor 
is it worth while to criticize such an expression as a 
“thread of melody opening up a wave of darkness.” 
But we are bound to protest against the bad taste of 
heaping extravagant praise, as ridiculous as itis ful- 
some, on anybody engaged for the concert. Such 
barefaced puffing must be distressing to a true artist, 
and it certainly has a tendency to lower him in the 
opinion of the public. 

Mr. Barnby’s fourth Concert was given to “The 
Creation.” Mr. Sims Reeves sang his finest, and 





the chorases were unusually well done. The lower- 
ed pitch has a distinctly appreciable effect on the 
quality of the choristers’ voices. Mr. Leslie’s penul- 
timate Concert was devoted to part-songs, two or 
three solo singers of course assisting. 


[From the Orchestra, May 14]. 


On Wednesday Jsrael in Egypt” was given by the 
National Choral Society: principal singers Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Mme. Raby Barrett, Miss Palmer, 
and Mr. R. Mason. The sublime choruses were well 
taken : in fact the general efficiency led Mr. Martin 
into heresy, for he altered the celebrated duet for 
basses, ‘‘The Lord is a Man of War,” and made a 
choral number of it. The artistic effect was not such 
as to justify a repetition of the interference with the 
composer’s intention ; but the audience lacked judg- 
ment and encored the trick. 

Mr. Barnby’s fifth oratorio concert on Wednesday 
at St. James’s Hall, again suffered from the absence 
of the undeniable and unreliable great tenor, who was 
assigned a place in the ‘‘Lobgesang” and “Stabat Ma- 
ter.” Mr. Cummings filled Mr. Reeves’s place, and 
achieved markworthy effect in both works. A sec- 
ond substitution was that of Mlle. Scalchi for Mlle. 
Drasdil, also indisposed. These concerts are gener- 
ally marked by the defection of a — of principal 
singers at each performance. Mme. Radersdorff, as 
soprano, sang with her accustomed power and dra- 
maticism. Herr Stepan in the “Stabat” was forcible. 
The choruses were excellently given, and not less to 
be applauded was the performance of the orchestra, 
pedi ce by Mr. Barnby as before. : 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave its annual 
performance of the “Messiah” on Friday night. The 
principal singers were Mmes. Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Sainton-Dolby, Miss Edith Wynne (in lien of 
Mme. Bodda-Pyne, indisposed), Mies Anna Jewell, 
Mme. O. Williams ; Messrs. Cummings, L. Thomas, 
and Winn. Professor Bennett was to have conduct- 
ed, but being ill, was replaced by Mr. Cusins. The 
orchestra, chiefly composed of members of the socie- 
ty, was headed by one of our most experienced vio- 
linists, Mr. J. T. Willy. : : 

Mr. Charles Hallé recommenced on Friday a series 
of pianoforte recitals. Mr. Hallé intends to play the 
whole of Beethoven’s Miscellaneous compositions for 
the pianoforte, together with all Schubert’s publish- 
ed works for the same instrament. The first recital 
included Schubert’s first grand sonata in A minor, 
Beethoven’s Andante in F, written for the Waldstein 
sonata, Schubert’s impromptu in E flat, and his fan- 
tasiain C. Two of Schubert’s “Schone Miillerin” 
Lieder, were well sung by Mile. Regan. ; 

Fri. Mehlig’s performance of chamber-music at 
Hanover Square on Monday may be mentioned for 
the excellent execution of Schubert’s Duo in B_ mi- 
nor, in which the bénéficiaire took the piano and Herr 
Straus the violin; and no less for the rendering of 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s Organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor by Fri. Mehlig herself.—The con- 
cert of Miss Agnes Zimmermann on Tuesday was 
the last of these soirées, distinguished like the fore- 
going two by Miss Zimmermann’s mastery over ev- 
ery detail of piano-forte playing. Those concerts are 
noteworthy for the successful interpretation of cham- 
ber-music of the best schools, a task in which the as- 
sistance of Herr Joachim and Sig. Piatti has been 
successfully sought, to the great benefit of Miss Zim- 
Mmermann’s audiences. es : 

The concert given by M. Joseph Wieniawski, the 
pianist and brother of the more famous violinist mer- 
its record. M. Wieniawski — some of his own 
compositions, and works by Rubinstein and the 
Abbé Liszt, displaying considerable proficiency as an 
executant, combined with correct taste. cha 

The Tonic Sol-fa Association, under the direction 
of Mr. Thos. Gardner, gave a very successful per- 
formance of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” The cho- 
ruses were very finely given. The duet of “The 
Lord is a Man of War,” sung by Messrs. Renwick 
and Theodore Distin, met with a rapturous encore. 
The other solo parts were sustained by Miss Blanche 
Reeves, Miss Simester, and Marie Gondie. The 
room was crowded. 


Rossint Festrvau. The inauguration of the 
new season at the Crystal Palace could hardly have 
been more brilliant or more successful, whether as re- 
gards the delight of the twenty thousand visitors, or 
the financial results to the directors. ‘The music per- 
formed was selected from Rossini’s most pular 
works, and included the whole of the “Stabat ater,” 
the overtures to “Semiramide,” “La Gazza Ladra,’ 
and “William Tell,” the celebrated “Benediction of 
the Banners” from the “Siege of Corinth,” and the 
familiar Prayer from “Mosé in Egitto.” This open- 
ing festival was intended to bea kind of commemo- 
ration of Rossini, and such it eminently was; and 
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we cannot but think that the severe strictures which 
have been passed upon the introduction of the March 
and Chorus from Costa’s “Naaman” ungenerous and 
uncalled for. We admit, however, that the position 
of the “Naaman” March was injudicious; and that 
it was a pity to separate Rossini’s music by its in- 
troduction after the Stabat Mater. But an acknowl- 
edgment of the services of our great conductor, on 
his first appearance at the Crystal Palace after his 
severe illness, and his decoration by Her Majesty, 
was both graceful and appropriate; and if Costa’s 
composition had opened the festival, we believe as 
little exception could have been taken as to its being 
closed with “God save the Queen.” The immense 
orchestra of the Handel Festival Choir was used on 
this occasion, and the same arrangements were made 
to convert the centre transept into a concert-room as 
at the last Handel Festival. On each side of the or- 
gan were inscriptions, recording the date of Rossini’s 
birth and death, together with the names of the vari- 
ous operas composed by him. ‘The effect of the ar- 
rangements was very striking and impressive. The 
band was composed of eighty-two first violins, eighty- 
two second, forty-one violoncellos, forty-one contra- 
bassi, a proportionate number of violas, three times 
the usual number of wood instruments, and double 
the number of brass. The chorus consisted of above 
two thousand persons. The solo singers were Mmes. 
Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, and Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and Santley.—Jbig, May 7. 


In a notice of the fourth Philharmonic Concert,the 
Daily News speaks of Mr. Cipriani Potter’s sympho- 
ny in D as follows : 

“The commencing symphony was the work of one 
of the most highly esteemed and respected of English 
musicians—a veteran artist, whose age is made con- 
tinuous youth by his ceaseless and ever fresh love 
and pursuit of an art in which he has earned an hon- 
orable renown as well as personally the golden opin- 
ions of all who value worth and integrity. Mr. Cip- 
riani Potter is one of the few surviving disciples and 
friends of Beethoven, whose vast genius, developed 
far in advance of public recognition, was at once ap- 
preciated by the young English student, who hasten- 
ed abroad to place himself within that high and noble 
influence by which he has so largely and permanent- 
ly benefited. One of the earliest promoters of the 
Philharmonic Society, and for twenty-seven years 
(until his retirement in favor of Professor Bennett), 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Cip- 
riani Potter, by his refined performances of classical 
pianoforte music (especially that of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, much of which he introduced for the first time 
in this country) ; by his own sterling works for that 
instrument, and for the orchestra; by his excellent 
example and instruction both in pianoforte playing 
and in composition, has exercised the soundest and 
most wholesome infiuence on English musical art, 
and has trained some of its best living professors. 
His works, although not very numerous, comprise al- 
most all forms of instrumental music, among them 
being several grand symphonies for full orchestra, 
that performed on Monday (in D major), being the 
fourth of the series. In this, as in his other produc- 
tions, the influence of his early study of the highest 
models is largely apparent. The symphony now re- 
ferred to contains some masterly writing, especially 
in the first allegro and in the andante. 


Satzpurc. Atthe last concert of the Mozarteum, 
the programme included a completely new work, 
namely, Symphonie Concertante (Triple Concerto in 
one movement), for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, 
with orchestral accompaniments, by Mozart. Herr 
Bach discovered the interesting relic hidden amid a 
number of archives covered with the dust of years. 
Mozart had written down with his own hand the 
sketch which Herr Bach carried out, scored and sup- 
plied, moreover, with a grand three-part cadence. 
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The Past Two Musical Years in Boston. 

We copied in our last a summary of the Phila- 
delphia programmes for the past season, showing 
that the Quaker City has taken great strides in 
the classical direction. To-day we translate an 
abstract of the matter that has been presented in 
the twenty and more famous concerts at the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipsic. And the thought natural- 








ly recurs: What have we done ourselves? Let 
us take up the thread again, then, where we left 
it about two years ago, and let the procession 
pass before us of the noble or fine works of mas- 
ters (of course mere titles, but not altogether 
empty ones to those blessed with opportunities 
and memories) which have “come to hearing,” 
more or less public, during the last two musical 
seasons here in Boston. For “Brag is a good dog,” 
and just now leader of the fashion, dog-star of the 
“heated period” beginning,triumphantly in the as- 
cendant—in local patriotism, music, business, we 
might almost say religion ; in sooth we are noth- 
ing if we are not (nothing, those of us who are 
not) loud ;—so say all the trumpets of the Press ; 
so all the advertising agencies of Business, whose 
ways of saying it are curious as well as loud; so 
countless hammers rearing the colossal building 
like a mushroom in a night (a very solid one); and 
so soon shall echo thunder clouds of singers, bun- 
dreds of anvils, mammoth drums, and guns and 
bells, and all the brazen throats of glory, in such 
a Jubilee as the world never heard, pressing into 
the sweet tuneful service all the arts of symphony 
and song, and all their mighty masters, from 
Handel to Spread-Eagle Smith or Jones,—all to 
magnify the praise of Peace (nobody else, oh no!) 
and to bring crowds and bustling business to 
Boston,—for without crowd and bustle how can 
there be peace! or how any glory without the 
modest knighthood of the noble order of Spread 
Eagles ?—But do not think we mean to be satiri- 
cal ; if there is any irony here it is only what a 
distinguished learned friend would call the irony 
ot Fate. Besides, you may turn it upon our- 
selves, for we too are about to brag. By the 
very humble and dry process of mere mechanical 
enumeration we propose to show, that though the 
musical enthusiasm of our Jubilating friends be 
taxable with more or less extravagance and clap- 
trap, as all popular demonstrative enthusiasms 
perhaps always must be, still, as a musical festi- 
val, it has a pretty solid basis to rest upon in the 
actual sincere taste that has been lately develop- 
ed in this community of late years for music of 
the highest order. And we adduce it as a strik- 
ing proof of the growing strength of the classical 
element among the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who love and learn and practise music here, 
that the projectors of such a Jubilee have felt it 
indispensable to recognize, conciliate, and minis- 
ter quite largely in their programmes to this ele- 
ment. In this light, if no other, the most sincere, 
earnest, quiet friend of Music, in the purest sense 
of Art, may find encouragement, at least some 
comfort, in this colossal piling of Ossa upon Pe- 
lion of monster concerts, the steady approach and 
looming up of which has certainly something of 
the grandeur of those mountainous electric clouds 
which rear themselves and cast their shadow 
over all the green and smiling landscape of this 
blessed summer season of long days. 

Our brag, however, is to be of quality, and not 
so much of quantity. Others may prostrate them- 
selves or dance and shout before their colossal 
idol Big Thing, as their natures or their in- 
terests oblige them, but our fond enumeration 
will include Jittle things as well as big things, if 
they be only good. Our record of Boston music 
for the two years shall begin with 

I. OrncnestRaAL Music. 


This consisted, mainly, last year (season of 
1867-8) in the ten “Symphony Concerts” (8 sub- 





scription, and 2 benefit) of the Harvard Musical 


Association, with an orchestra of about 55 instru- 
ments, and an audience of from 1500 to 1800'per- 
sons; the 8 Afternoon Concerts, half classical, 
half popular, of the Orchestral Union, small or- 
chestra of about 30; and4 grand instrumental 
concerts given in the course of the Handel and 
Haydn Society's Triennial Festival, with over a 
hundred in the orchestra;—Carl Zerrahn being 
Conductor on all these occasions. This year 
(1868-9), the Orchestral Union have not seen 
fit to enter the field at all,—which has been real- 
ly a public loss; the subscription series of the 
“Symphony Concerts” (with orchestra of 62, and 
audiences of at least 2,000) has been increased to 
ten, besides one benefit, and one given by the Con- 
ductor in his own name; and these have been 
succeeded by three purely classical matinées with 
a select orchestra and audience, in a small hall, 
given and conducted by Mr. B. J. Lang, and one 
in aid of the “Normal Diapason.” Thus, in all, 
we have had in the two years 38 concerts, in ev- 
ery one of which Symphony music gave the tone 
at least, while in many instances two Symphonies 
were given in a single concert. These were the 
works performed (in the Harvard Concerts when 
not otherwise designated) : 
SYMPHONIES. 

Harpy. (Breitkopf & Hartel ed.) No. 2 (in D), 4 
(D), 8 (B flat), 11 (Military, G), 13 (G, 4 times, 
once by Lang), and short one in B (H dur). 

Mozart. In C (“Jupiter”) ; E flat (3 times,Harv., 
Orch, Un., Lang); D (No. 1), twice; G miner 
(Fest.) 

BeetHoven. No. 2 (Harv. and O. U.); 3, “Eroi- 
ca,” twice ; 4, twice (Harv. and Zerrahn) ; 5,twice 
6, “Pastoral’”’ twice (Lang once); 7, twice; 8 
thrice (Harv.; Lang, Diapason); 9, ‘Choral,” 
(Fest). 

MENDELSSOHN. In A minor, “Scotch”; A major, 
“Ttal.” (Lang) ; “Reformation,’’ twice (Fest. and 
Harv.) ; “Hymn of Praise” Sinf., twice, (H. & H.) 

Scnupert. No. 9, in C, 4 times (Harv., O. U., 
twice, Fest.) ; Unfinished in B minor, 5 times (O. 
U. twice, Harv., Fest., Zerrahn). 

Scnumann. No. 1, B flat; 3, E flat, twice; 4, D 
minor. 


Gave. No.1, C minor (0. U.); 2, E; 4, B flat. 
Concertos. 
Mozart. In E flat, for 2 Pianos, twice. 


Beetnoven. For Piano: No.1, in 'C; 4, in G, 
twice (Harv., & Lang) ; 5,in E flat, twice.—For 
Violin (1st movement), twice ; Triple C, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, twice. (The other Piano Con- 
certos had been played in the Harv. Concs. of the 
preceding year). 

Menpetssoun. For Violin: E minor.—For Piano: 
in G minor, twice (Harv., and O.U.) ; in D minor. 

Cuorin. For Piano: in E minor, 4 times; in F 
minor (by F. Petersilea). 

Scnumann. For Piano: in A minor, twice (Fest., 
and Zerrahn). 

Joacuim. “Hungarian” C. for Violin (1st move- 
ment), twice (Harv. and Mme. Urso’s Benefit). 

Liszt. For Piano: in ¥ flat (Fest.) 

Srour. For Violin: in G, (Fest.) 


Wener. Concert-stiick for Piano, twice (O. U. & 
Harv.) 
Overtures. 
Guuck. Iphigenia in Aulis. 


Breetuoven. ‘Men of Prometheus,’’3 times(Harv., 
Lang, Benefit); Egmont; Coriolan, twice ; Leo- 
nore, No. 3, four times (Harv. & Fest.) ; in C, op. 
124, three times. 
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Menpessoun. Midsummer Night’s Dream, twice 
(O. U. & Harv.); Melusina, 3 times (Harv. 2, 
Lang); Hebrides, twice (Lang 1); Ruy Blas, 8 
times (O. U. 2); Meeresstille, 3 times (Fest. 1) ; 
Trumpet Ov. in C (posth.) 

Scnusert. Fierabras, twice. 

Sponr. Jessonda (Fest.) 

Scuumann. Genoveva, twice. 

Weser. Oberon, twice ; Euryanthe, twice (Fest. 
1); Jubilee, twice ; Preciosa (Ben,) ; Freyschiitz 
(ad lib. in miscellaneous concerts). 

Tannhiuser, 3 times (Fest., Z. & Harv.) 

Bennett. Naiads, 4 times (O. U. 1, and Lang 1) ; 
Waldnymphe. 

Crervusini. Water-Carrier, 
Medea, twice. 

Gave. “Nachklinge aus Ossian,” twice; ‘In the 
Highlands,” twice. 

Rretz. Fest. Ov., in A, (O. U.) 

Rossini. Tell, twice (Fest. 1); Semiramide (0. 
U.) ; La Gazza Ladra (do.); Siege of Corinth, 
(do). 

Rerssicer. la Siréne, et al, in various concerts. 

Nicorar. Fest. Overture: “Ein feste Burg,” with 
chorus, (Fest). 

Miscellaneous with Orchestra. 

J.S. Bacn. Organ Toccata in F, arr. tor orch. by 
Esser. 

Bexetsoven. Turkish March, ad lid. 

Lacuayer, Franz. Orch. Suite, No. 2, twice (O.U). 

Menpetssonn. Serenade and Allegro giojoso 
(Lang) ; Rondo for piano and orch., (O. U.) ; Ca- 
priccio in B minor (do) ; Wedding March, ad lib. 

Wacner. Bridal Procession in Lohengrin (O. U.) 

Arias sung with Orchestra. 

Bacu. ‘Well done, ye good and faithful servants,” 
Alto, from a Cantata; Cradle Song, from Christ- 
mas Oratorio, twice; “Erbarme dich,” alto, from 
the Matthew Passion, twice; “Mein gliubiges 
Herze.” 

Hanvew. “Angels ever bright and fair,” (Parepa- 
Rosa) ; Duet: “Oh lovely Peace ;” “Lascia ch’ io 
pianga” (Miss Phillips), &c., &c. 

Haypn. “With verdure clad,” &c. 

Mozart. “Deh vieni” (Figaro), 3 times; “Dove 
sono” (do.); “Voi che sapete,” (do); Duet: 
“Cradel, perché,”’ (do.) ; “Non pit di fiori ( Zito), 
3 times; “Constanze” (Seraglio), tenor; “Non 
pit andrai,” (Ferranti). 

Beetnoven. “Abscheulicher, wo eilst da hin” 
{ Fidelio) ; ‘Ah, perfido,” (Mme. Rosa). 

MENDELssouN : “But the Lord is mindfal;” “O 
rest in -the Lord ;” “Jerusalem,” &c., from the 
Oratorios. 

Weser. Soprano Scena from Oberon, (Mme. 
Rosa) ; from Freyschiitz. 

Bossint, Meverserr, &c., &e., (in miscellaneous 
concerts). 


WAGNER. 


twice; Anacreon; 


(To be Continued). 





Concerts. 

“Normat Diapason.” The concert given by 
the three Societies (Handel & Haydn, Harvard Mu- 
sical and Boston Music Hall), on Thursday After- 
noon, May 20, in aid of the efforts of their Joint 
Committee “to establish here the Normal Diapason, or 
French Pitch, for all Orchestral or Choral performances,” 
drew a goodly audience to the Music Hall, although, 
what with the lateness of the season and the multi- 
tude of distractions, it did not fill it. The Concert 
was, however, an encouraging success. Musically, 
at least, it was full of lifeand charm. The first part, 
after the model of a Symphony Concert, consisted of 
a Symphony, an Aria, and an Overture. Beetho- 





ven’s cheerfulest and shortest Symphony, in F, the 
eighth,began it,—one of his perfect inspirations. This 
and the Overture, the beautiful and noble one by 
Cherubini to “The Water-Carrier” (or Zes Deux 
Journées), were played with spirit and listened to with 
zest, although the orchestra, owing to engagements 
of many of the musicians (especially the Quintette 
Club) ata distance, was considerably reduced in 
numbers. This must not be taken as evidence of 
any want of interest in the good cause on the part of 
the musicians. On the contrary, many of them, who 
had been absent from the city all the week on a prof- 
itable engagement, felt bound to decline the offer of 
a renewal, in order to return in season for the con- 
cert. Considering, also, that these absences put all 
rehearsal out of the question, the music all went bet- 
ter than could have been expected. 

Between Symphony and Overture came the Reci- 
tative and Aria: ‘‘Non pit di fiori,” from Mozart’s 
Tito. Never have we heard that noble aria sung so 
well, or the Recitative so impressively delivered, as it 
was that day by Miss ApeLarpe Partirers. And 
never have we enjoyed her noble voice and singing 
quite so much as in this aria. It seemed just the 
music for her peculiar, her best power, and might 
have been composed for her. 

The chorus of the Handel & Haydn Society, in 
amply sufficient force, furnished the second part of 
the concert, in an excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise. The three movements of 
the introductory Symphony were played through by 
the orchestra at the usual concert pitch ; but before the 
veices with the Organ came in, the instruments had 
to be tuned down (by such imperfect means as were 
available) to the Organ or French pitch; nor was 
there much attempt to hide the awkward process 
either from sight or hearing. Such a tuning up as 
there was! prolonged and mystifying; one might 
have fancied it some Lisztian or Wagnerian poem of 
the Future suddenly interpolated. Some one behind 
us, plainly from the “rural districts,” asked his com- 
panion: ‘What is all this?” ‘“O,” replied he, “this 
is where the Normal Diapason comes in.” The scene 
was a good practical demonstration of the need of the 
reform. The solo parts were finely sung by Miss 


Houston, Miss Paicurprs and Mr. Wa. J. Wincn, 
tenor. Mr. Zerraun, of course, conducted the 
whole concert, and Mr. Lane was in his accustomed 
place at the Great Organ. All these artists, as well 
as the Orchestra, gave their best efforts freely, with 
their hearts, to the occasion ; so that of course, with 
whatsoever accidental imperfections in details, the 
spirit and impression of the concert as a whole was 
fine. As to its practical result, it is told, as nearly 
as it now can he, in a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Committee to the Sunday Times, as fol- 
lows: 

That interested parties may know something of the 
result of the concert recently given for the purpose of 
procuring instruments tuned in accordance with the 
Great Organ, it may be well to state that the receipts 
were something less than six hundred dollars. From 
the sum must be deducted some items of expense ; 
though as all the vocal and orchestral assistance, as 
well as the use of the hall, was entirely gratuitous, 
the amount realized is sufficient to enable the commit- 
tee to procure a portion of the instruments at least, 
and by making another effort the next season, no 
douht the much needed reform may be accomplished. 

One of the most gratifying features connected with 
the movement is the fact that it meets with the near- 
ly unanimous approval of all classes who feel in the 
least interested in musical culture and progress 
among us. * * ; 

It has already been stated that the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ Co. have decided to adept the new pitch, 
and it may now be said, with almost as much cer- 
tainty, that the leading pianoforte makers will also 
fall into the ranks, though the labor and expense in 
drafting new scales for their instruments would be 
great. The movement now bids fair to become pop- 
ular, and to be adopted without much unnecessa: 
delay. B. 

FareweE -t to ADELAIDE Poitiers. This was 
one of the heartiest and most enthusiastic testimoni- 


als we have seen for many a day. To hold such a 





place, as an artist and as a woman, in the esteem and 
confidence of such a community as this, is a lot that 
any woman might covet. The concert took place in 
the Music Hall on Friday evening, May 21. The 
Handel & Haydn Society had proffered their services, 
making, with Mr. ZerRauHN’s orchestra and a good 
array of solo artists, a strong attraction apart from 
the sentiment of the occasion. 

First came the overture to Egmont. Then Miss 
Puitciprs, overwhelmed with welcome, sang Rossi- 
ni’s Una voce, embellishing the florid melody as all 
the prima donnas have felt free to do in this most 
brilliant quasi impromptu of irrepressible musical 
high spirits, and executing all with wonderfully fine 
verve and finish. It electrified the public. Yet we 
cannot think her best power lies in music of this 
frolic, ornamental kind; but rather in more serious, 
large and sustained melody, where there is dignity 
and grandeur,—in oratorio, or music like the Mozart 
scene above referred to. The brilliant young pian- 
ist, Miss AL1pa Topp, played the Concert-stiick of 
Weber in a most admirable manner, only marred by 
some slips in the orchestra ; it was with extreme re- 
luctance that the audience spared her from a further 
exhibition of her talent. That lovely florid melody 
from the “Somnambula:” Come per me sereno,showed 
the clear, bird-like voice, the sure, clean, fluent, bril- 
liant execution, and the simple, honest way of sing 
ing, the freedom from all nonsense, all sentimental 
straining for effect, of Miss ANNA GRANGER, te the 
best advantage. 

Rossini’s Stabat Mater formed the second part. 
The solo singers were: Miss Wuitten, who, 
though her voice has not quite the telling strength 
for the high notes of the Znflammatus, charmed by her 
pure and beautiful expression ; Miss Pait.ippes her- 
self of course for the Contralto, in which she is inim- 
itable; Mr. James Wulitner, tenor, and Mr. 


M. Wuitney, bass. The grand rich tones of the 
latter, much improved by culture abroad, were wel- 
come in the Pro peccatis. Choruses and accompani- 
ments went almost as well as could be wished. 

Miss Phillipps will soon leave us to fulfil a long 
engagement at the Italian Opera in Paris, and music 
and society will miss her greatly here. 





Boston as a Musica Prace is beginning to be 
recognized by European journals. For a long time 
they could see nothing this side of the Atlantic but 
New York. The London Atheneum has the follow- 
ing: 

Sir Michael Costa’s “Naaman” was given in Bos- 
ton by the Handel and Haydn Society for one of 
their Easter oratorios, the other being, St. Paul. The 
work, which appears to have pleased, is described 
with much acuteness and perfect fairness in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music—an excellent paper. Boston has 
been very active lately in classical music. A a quar- 
tet matinée given by the Listemann party the pro- 
gramme included Schubert’s posthumous quartet in 
D minor, and Paganini’s first Concerto ; at a con- 
cert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, a ‘‘Suite in 
Canon form,” by Julius Grimm, one of the younger 
generation of living German composers, was brought 
forwerd ; Schumann’s “Rhenish Symphony” was one 
of the quasi-novelties of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation’s Extra Concert, the programme of which 
was rightly arranged in chronological order; and a 
rich selection of the best orchestral classical music 
was made for Mr. Lang’s Symphony Concert given 
at the Mercantile Hall in the afternoon. ‘This list 
does not by any means exhaust all the good concerts 
that too® place within a fortnight in Boston. Lon- 
don could seldom show so much. 

In this connection we may remark that our Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts have attracted the attention 
of one of the leading musical journals in Germany, 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, of Leipzig,which, 
after copying all the ten programmes of the season, 
adds: “The simple fact that such a programme 
could be projected and laid before the public some 
time before the beginning of the concerts, shows in 
what an assured position musical affairs stand in 
Boston, or in other words, how carefully and from 
a good artistic point of view the leaders of these con- 
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certs have laid out their plan. Not only are the or- 
chestral works, as the main matter, placed through- 
out where they belong, but the solo pieces are ar- 
ranged in due accordance therewith, and everywhere 
regard is had to alternation and variety. The fact 
also that Boston can rely upon itself almost entirely 
for soloists, contributes greatly to its concert strength; 
but the main thing and the beginning of all good is 
evermore the thoughtful and well-planned direction 
shown ; and in this respect the Boston Concert So- 
ciety could serve for a model to many a German one. 
What one sees still further, by the above list, is this : 
that, in this regard, between America (i.e. particular- 
ly Boston) and middle Europe no distinction any 
more exists.” The article concludes with a brief 
allusion to the doings of our Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and the South Boston Choral Union. 


“Simpce Mozart!” There is a half-truth in the 
following, which we find in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. One has so often cause to sympathize with 
it, that he wishes it contained the other half. Mo- 
zart, for instance, besides being a genius, and “sim- 
ple” in the sense of true to himself, was also one of 
the most learned of musicians. But the little poem 
in the main justifies itself. 


The Mavis. 
The mavis sings his glorious roundelay 
The thrush, in yonder bush will have his say— 
In spite of critics wise and doctors deep, 
Who prate for canons till we fain would sleep. 


The merry songsters, void of doubt or care, 
Blithe as the sunlight and as free as air, 

Sing all unsought, because they needs must sing, 
In joy and love, until the heavens ring. 


And is true genius not akin to these ? 

Did simple Mozart merely write to please 

Those critics who, to show their wit, must needs 
Seek reasons strange to him who wrought the deeds ? 


To one such critic,—’twas this very day— 
Methought I heard the wond’ring mavis say : 
“You find too many thoughts in song so small— 
An’ were they mine, I could not sing at all.” 
Feurx STeERNDALe. 





OrpPueEon FestivaL1n New Yorx. The World, 
May 28, winds up its musical report with the follow- 
ing : 

It is a relief to know that Jane winds up the grand 
concerts of the profession, and that the stereotyped 
phrases about the ‘‘well-rendered” aria and the “depth 
of feeling” of the fiddler, and the technical facility of 
the pianist will disappear for a while. One concert 
there was during the weak, called the “Springtide 
Festival of the Free Choir Boy and Choral Schools 
of the Orpheon Society,” which merits some notice, 
as it falls outside of the weak category we have al- 
luded to. This annual festival is pretty generally 
known as Mr. Jerome Hopkins’s concert, though it is 
also well known that he never receives any pecuniary 
benefit from it. This is the fourth year of these fes- 
tivals, and they have steadily grown in excellence 
and in the esteem of a large number of church pat- 
rons, despite the sneers of the critics and the con- 
tempt of the few who regard the attempt to teach mu- 
sic to the young 4s a belittling occupation for an ar- 
tist. On Tuesday night the Academy was entirely 
filled by a very brilliant audience. There were four 
handred performers seated on the stage, a farge por- 
tion of which was occupied by an efficient orchestra 
from the Philharmonic Society, conducted by Carl 
Bergmann. The solo performers were Mme. Da- 
grou, a cultivated soprano and pupil of M. E. Mil- 
let; Mme. Frankow Hess, soprano, a pupil of Mme. 
De Lassan ; Miss Louise Livingston,a careful and 
gencrally excellent contralto; Mr. Rockwood, the 
well known tenor; and Mr. Jerome Hopkins himself. 
All these artists distinguished themselves by their 
earnest and painstaking efforts. Mrs. [ess, in a dif- 
ficult arin from “Robert le Diable,” displayed her 
culture and ability in an unforced manner, and was 
warmly applauded. The choruses were especially 
improved since the last festival. The superb chorus, 
“The Heavens are Telling,” from “The Creation,” 





and a stirring glee of Von Weber’s were most effec- 
tively ne ° 

A Te Deum Laudamus (part chant, part anthem 
and part solo) was performed antiphonally and ac- 
companied by the orchestra. This was a novelty, it 
being the first instance of antiphonal chanting with 
orchestra that we know of in this country. The two 
choir boys (Masters Ottiwell and Seyroux), who sang 
the solos in this Te Deum, elicited a great deal of en- 
thausiasm. The soprano, a bell-like voice, ran up 
without any effort to a clear, high A, and both sang 
their parts with more than the usual sweetness and 
charm which belong to boys’ voices. Mr. Hopkins 
figured somewhat prominently throughout. He per- 
formed an original concert waltz on the Weber 
grand, conducted the Ze Deum, re-appeared in his 
“Sepoy March,” and finally read a paper to the au- 
dience reno of the design of these free schools 
and their relationship to church choirs. In the course 
of his remarks, he animadverted strongly upon the 
Common Council, the churches, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and especially the directors of the Academies 
of Music in New York and Brooklyn, for their total 
neglect to fulfil the requisitions of their charters, 
which made obligatory the supplying of musical in- 
struction and the awarding of prizes to musical com- 
posers. The speech was an injudicious one, and, 
when the speaker proceeded to take the directresses of 
the orphan asylums to task for refusing to admit reg- 
ular vocal instruction into the establishments with a 
view to some kind of a yearly singing exhibition such 
as takes place at St. Paul’s in London, his audience 
objected strongly. A great deal more was said, which 
may have been true enongh, but was out of place, 
and was, moreover, tinctured with a certain bitter- 
ness that was unpalatable. Mr: Hopkins is engaged 
in a most creditable work. He is really making his 
profession a Senge benefit to the community by lay- 
ing it at the feet of those young people who are un- 
able to command this kind of instruction with money; 
and, whatever may be his personal fitness, the en- 
deavor is worthy of praise and emulation, but he 
seems to be aware that enthusiasm, and particularly 
musical enthusiasm, in its moments of elation, is in- 
distinguishable to the average mind from lunacy it- 
self. As Mr. Hopkins depends upon the average 
many for support, or at least is continually com- 
plaining of their treatment, something should be con- 
ceded to them. Let it be moderation. Zeal in good 
works is sure to bring its own fruition, and no man 
can enter so praiseworthy but thankless a field as 
that of gratuitous public instruction without becom- 
ing aware, sooner or later, that perseverance, like 
virtue, is its own reward. Bat zeal in words is dan- 
gerous and inconsistent with that humility that ought 
to ee all apostles, whether of ideas or of 
sound. 





Falsetto Voice. 


Dr. Marcet, of the Brompton Consumption-Hospi- 
tal, has been looking down the throat of one of the 
Tyrolese singers who have lately been warbling at 
St. James’s Hall, the object of the inspection being 
to ascertain the physiological conditions which pro- 
duce the beautiful falsetto notes for which the Swiss 
artists are celebrated. The observations were made 
by means of a laryngoscope, a little instrument 
whereof the principal member is a mirror placed at 
the back of the patient’s mouth. It is pretty gener- 
ally known that the human vocal apparatus consists 
of a pair of membranes, situated horizontally in the 
throat, and just touching at their edges. .A drum- 
head, with a slit across it, may convey a popular 
idea of them. In the act of singing the lips of these 
cords, as they are called, are brought into contact, 
and they approach each other throughout their whole 
length, and remain parallel. When they are szt in 
vibration, by the passage of air through them, under 
these conditions, a full-chest note is emitted ; but if 
they do not meet in their entire length, cither a pos- 
terior or anterior portion of them remaining apart, 
the sound is no longer fall, but fechle and shrill ; the 
note emitted is what the stringed instrument player 
calls a harmonic, and what a singer calls a falsetto, 
or head note. The violinist who would bring out a 
harmonic so touches a string that, instead of making 
it vibrate as a whole, he divides it into segments, 
each of which vibrates by itself, and emits the note 
due to its short length, instead of that which the full 
length of the string would yield. The same sort of 
thing appears to be done by the falsetto singer; the 
adept can at will shorten his vocal cords so as to pass 
instantly from one to his harmonic. The muscular 
process by which this transaction is effected is not 
clearly made out, so that it cannot be determined 
whether all singers are alike gifted with powers of 
head-singing equal to the Tyrolese, or whether Al- 
pine melody yrew out of peculiar capabilities of Al- 
pine throats.—Once a Week. 
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«Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Last Fond Look. 2. Bbdtof. Hatton. 30 

The last look of the sailor,as his ship turns her prow 
to the ocean. ,On his return, his beloved’s house is 
vacant, and she is dead. Pathetic and beautiful 
song. 

Kind words can cheer the heart. 3. Ab toe. 
rker. 

One of the songs itis good for every one to sing. 
Excellent sentiment, and fine quintg, v 

Many happy returns of the day. 2. D to f. 
Blockley. 

A very ‘“‘warm-hearted”’ and coqronrinte thing to 
sing at social meetings, weddings, birth-day parties 
and all occasions of congratulalion. Kind wishes w 
weigh more, when included ina song. 

Do as you would be done by. 3. C toe. Gordon. 

A good maxim or precept does not always make a 
good song, but this is an exception, being a good, 
wholesome piece to sing, with pleasing music. 

Whip-poor-will’s Song. Guitar. Hayden. 
I cannot sing the old songs. Guitar. “ 

Two favorite songs, all ready for guitar players. 

Beautiful Flowers. (Nani na pua). P. K. 

A song worthy of special notice, from the fect that 
it was composed in the Sandwich Islands, and has 
printed upon it the Hawaiian, as well as the English 
words. The former are so smooth in construction, 
as to suggest a thought, that they may be equil to 
Italian as a basis for vocalization. The poetry is very 
pretty, and the music sweet. 

Love thee. 3. D tog. Schoeller. 

A love song, with a beautiful melody. 

The Day when you'll forget me. 3. Eb toe. 
Thomas. 

A first-class song, pathetic, earnest, tender, grace- 
ful and musical, and, as will be seen above, of easy 
compass. 

Parting. (Scheidend). 4. Eb toe. Mendelssohn. 

Similar to other songs of the same composer, and, 

course, good. 


Instrumental. 
Triamphal March. 4 hds. 3. Ed. 


Gu 

Mr. Gurney has arranged from ‘‘Naaman” a very 
powerful and brilliant march. It is commended to 
those who wish a good show piece for exhibitions, and 
to all players of duets. 

Te’l rammenti. (Do you remember). Fantasia. 
amner. 

A sort of Italian song-melody, arranged and varied 
ina pleasing manner. 

Concert des Oiseaux. Caprice. Boscowitz. 

Just the season for a bird concert! So hear this one 
among the others. 

Mocking Bird Quickstep. For Brass Band. 1.00 

A popular Quickstep, of the kind that is apt to be 
very successful when played in-doors. 

Two Nocturnes. By Heyner. 
No.1. Happy Memories. 4. Ed. 

“ 2. Laughing Eyes. 8. Bb. 

These are Nocturnes in form, but not in quality, as 
“Happy Memories” was evidently written in a joyful 
mood, and the memory of “‘Brightest Eyes” is one of 
the last thing« to quiet the nerves, which is the legit- 
imete end of a Heptntns. Both are very pleasing 


pieces. 
Sea-Shell Schottisch. 3. F. Hobson. 
“‘Hubson’s choice’ of a melody was a most fortu- 
“nate one. Hecould not well have found a prettier. 
Fra Diavolo. 4 i S. Smith. 1,00 
The well koown airs of Auber's opera, capitally ar- 
ranged. 


Damascus. 


60 


50 


45 


Books. 


Rosstnt’s Mi sse SoLENNELLE. (Solemn Mass). 
Cloth, $2 50; Boards, $2.00; Paper, $1.60 
This the iast work (of any length at least) of the 
grext composer, was in manuscript in 1863, and was 
first “*broughs ont’ at the house, or “hotel” of Count 
Pillet-\Vill, in 1865. It was not, however, heard 
by the general public till last winter, when in 
February, it was given at the Italian opera in Paris 
It is ¢ ded to musical societies. is a pi- 
ano accompaniment, and also one for the Reed Organ, 
which may be added or omitted at will. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The &y» is narked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stall 
an italic letter the bighest note, if above the staff. 


Mustc BY Wait. —Music ia sent by mail, the expense being 
tw.. cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for a ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 
di-tauce «ti tivd the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense i obtdstag supplies. Books can also be seat at 


Aontlie time rates 
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